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LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

It may be decined presumption for an obscure writer 
to attempt to si.etch a character so prominent and im- 
portant in the literary world as the talented and highly 
gifted lady whose name stands at the head of this arti- 
cle. The few biographies of her life that have appeared, | 
and the apparent gradual declension of literary notice 
of the noble and eminent lady, incite the writer to an 
humble effort to add her meed of praise to the distin- 
tinguished subject of this sketch. 

Lady Mary Pierpont was born in Thoresby, Notting-| 
hamshire, England, about the year 1690, of noble pa-| 








| 


ofa court, farther than contributed to store her mind|and events, in her tour through the most interesting 
with correct ideas of human nature, and form a just es-| parts of Europe, and her residence in Turkey and Italy, 


timate of its worth. 

She was on terms of strict literary intimacy with 
Pope and Addison, She reciprocated with them in 
every literary familiarity, and was esteemed by them 
as possessing extraordinary powers of mind, which 
they observed without envy. But Pope more particu- 
larly was led captive by her exquisite personal and 
mental charms. So much of an admirer was he of her 
person, that he induced her to sit for her portrait to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, for his particular benefit. And when 
Lady Mary left England for Turkey, to accompany her 
husband on an embassy from the Court of St. James to 
the Porte, Pope, in a letter written to her after her 


rentage, her father being Evelyn, Duke of Kingston,| departure, exclaims, “May that person for whom yeu 
and her mother, Mary Fielding, daughter of William, | have left all the world, be so just as to prefer you to 


|may be relied on with more confidence, as she wrote 


to her friends and relatives, and doubtless for their in- 
struction, with no intention at the time of having her 
letters published. Therefore we may rest assured, 
that from no other source can we gain a more just and 
minute description of every thing interesting in the 
places she visited. The manner in which she portrays 
the scenes before her is peculiarly happy and agreeable; 
indeed she possesses every requisite qualification for 
the task, 

In being the introducer of the art of inoculation into 
England, she has immortalized her name in the medical 
world, While in Turkey she observed the method of 
engrafting, as they termed it, and being fully sensible 
of its efficacy in ameliorating the frightful effects of 


Earl of Denbigh. Her mother dying, left her, at the| all the world,” &c., which shows his high estimation of that dreadful disease—the small pox, she proved its 


age of four years, in the care of her only parent, who 
discovering at a very tender age the early scions of 
genius, resolved to avail himself of the advantage, and | 
bestow assiduous attention on the culture and improve-| 
ment of ner mind, She had, therefore, every opportu- 
nity which a parent, possessing al] the means and anx- 
ious to promote the utmost instruction of his child, 
could command. She acquired at an early age the 
Latin, Greek, and French languages, although at that 
time a classical education was seldom given to ladies 
of quality. Her proficiency in the languages induced 
her father to place her education under the care of Bi- 
shop Burnet. The translation of the Euchiridion of| 
Epictetus, which received the emendations of Bishop 
Burnet, does honor to the head and heart of so young a 
classical scholar. Lady Mary could indeed compete 
with the best in classical attainments. She was in- 
debted much to a recluse manner of life, and an unin- 
terrupted vacuity of mind from the fashionable world, 
for the superior attainments of her intellect. 

She spent her time previous to her marriage at the 
place of her birth, and at Acton, near London, where 
her society and friendship was limited to a chosen few, 
with whom she corresponded in terms of the most ten- 
der attachment. 


endowments of mind, who was heiress of the Wortley|traveler extant; her sex allowing her to gain access to) upon his dramatic pieces. 


estate in Yorkshire. This originated the matrimonial 
connection of her son, Edward Wortley Montagu, with 
the accomplished Lady Mary. They were married| 
privately, after a correspondence of about two years, 
by special license, Aug. 12, 1712. 


her worth. Yet notwithstanding his great regard for 
her, his self-love would not allow her to presume to 
compete with him in the efforts of genius, much less 
rival him. When she no longer consulted him upon 
upon any poetical production, he became jealous; and 
from a most enthusiastic admirer, he changed to a most 
virulent satirist. 

Mr. Wortley being appointed Ambassador to the 
Porte, in 1716, Lady Mary, willing to share the diffi- 
culties and hardships that would attend the embassy, 
(the Turks and the Imperialists being at war, together 


with the natural reluctance which attends the idea of 


traveling in uncivilized Turkish territory,) in consider- 
ation of the opportunities afforded her for knowledge, 
accompanied him to that country. While on her 
journey, and while a resident in the Levant, a very in- 
teresting correspondence is kept up, directed princi- 
pally to her sister, the Countess of Mar, Mrs. Thistle- 
thwaite, Lady Rich, (who were ladies of the court,) 
and Mr. Pope. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in a very popular 
edition of letters written during the embassy to Con- 


happy influence upon her dear little son, then three 
years old. She therefore resolved immediately to in- 
troduce it into England, and to encounter the difficulties 
which she might meet in the opposition of the medical 
world. She wrote to her friends, announcing her in- 
tention to bring into repute this art in her native coun- 
try, and evinced the heroic purpose of soul to combat 
the prejudices which would be naturally raised against 
its introduction, by those whose revenues were greatly 
increased by the prevalence of the disease in its malig- 
nant form. 

Dr. Maitland, who accompanied the suite of Mr. 
Wortley into Turkey, upon his return made an ineflec- 
tual attempt to introduce its practice into England; 
but it was left to the agency of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, to bring into successful operation this im- 
portant discovery. 

The period in which Lady Mary flourished was called 
the Augustan era of England, for its number of literary 
characters, amongst whom Lady Mary Wortley was 
conspicuous. She was consulted on all occasions, upon 
the new productions of the day. Her contemporaries 


The one she apparently most es-| 
teemed was Mrs. Anne Wortley, a lady of uncommon| portrait of Turkish and Italian manners, than any other the censures of the world. 


stantinople, and during twentytwo years absence in requested her judgment to test the merits of their lite- 
the Italian States, is said to have given a more accurate rary labors, and if they passed the ordeal of her critical 
description of places, and to have drawn a more correct taste, they were thought by their authors superior to 
Dr. Young consulted her 
Sir Henry Fielding, her 
many places novel to European eyes, and which were cousin, constantly submitted to her opinions his pro- 
by the customs of the country denied to male travelers. ductions ere they could meet the public criticism. Al- 


Her high classical attainments made the soil and sce- 
nery of Turkey and Italy peculiarly interesting and 
agreeable, 


Edward Wortley Montagu was son of the Hon. Sid-| The suite of the ambassador rested about two months 
ney Montagu, and grandson of the heroic Earl of Sand-| at Adrianople, at which time Sultan Achmed the Third 
wich, who died victoriously at the memorable battle of|had retired with his court. It was there that Lady 
Soleby, in the reign of Charles the Second. He re-| Mary commences her observations upon Turkish man- 
ceived a classical education and spent about two years | ners, and entertains her friends with scenes of novelty. 
in a tour through Germany to Venice. |'T'o the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, 

For three years after her marriage, Lady Mary chiefly | she addresses her first communication from Adrianople. 
resided at Wharnecliffe Lodge, near Sheffield, where| Lady Mary was remarkable for her skill in the acqui- 
her son Edward was born; while her husband was/sition of foreign languages. She had a good knowledge 
principally engaged in Lond, attending to his parlia-| ofthe French and Italian; the German was not unknown 
mentary duties. ito her; and she attempted the acquisition of the Turk- 

Mr. Wortley’s talents being rather solid than bril-|ish, in which difficult tongue she succeeded so far as to 
liant, served to form a fine contrast with his amiable|translate some national ballads. 
consort; and they numbered, through their united at-| On her arrival at Constantinople, she resided in a 
tractions, among their warm friends and associates, at| palace at Pra, contiguous to the ambassador's lodgings, 
that time, a galaxy of wit and genius in Addison, Steele,| from which she describes the prospect as exquisitely 
Pope, and Hervey. Upon the death of Queen Anne, | beautiful. She was delighted to contemplate the scenes 
and the accession of George the First to the throne, in| of classic ground, and to realize that she promenaded 
1714, his cousin Charles Montagu was created Earl of|the streets of ancient Byzantium—that she was a resi- 
Halifax, and to this was added the appointment of First|dent in what was once the metropolis of the Persian 
Lord of the Treasury; and Mr. Wortley became one|empire. Her susceptible mind could easily supply it- 
of the Commission, which circumstances introduced! self with a fund of pleasing and instructive images. 
him to Court. Lady Mary left hier retirement at Shef-| She could draw upon her classical resources for sub- 
field, and her appearance at the court of Si. James, was) jects of instruction; and in many instances was she 
hailed with that applause which beauty enlivened by| enabled to detect the inaccuracies, blunders, and false 
wit and learning every where elicit. ‘The gracetulness| representations of preceding travelers in this interest- 
of her person, added to the sprightliness of her temper! ing portion of the globe. In one of her letters to the 
and superior mental charms, secured to her the esteem|Contess of Mar, she expressly says, “that she does not 
of both the public and the highest private circles, in|avail herself of the privilege of travelers,” but that, in 
which the charms of her conversation fascinated every her descriptions, she has a perfect regard to truth, 
ear, and entranced every affection of the heart. Yet | without any wish to enlarge or exaggerate. Her de- 





Lady Mary was far from enjoying the gaiety and vanity | scriptions of places and persons, and relation of scenes 


though by the earnest solicitations of Pope, sbe became 
a resident of Twickenham, where she lived in retire- 
/ment, except from the hterary group which was drawn 
to Pope's villa, she soon excited his acknowledged irri- 
table disposition, and he viewed with jealousy the par- 
tiality which he fancied she exhibited towards the Her- 
veys, who indeed were her favorites in preference to 
Pope, for she oftentimes assisted them jointly in literary 
productions. Dr. Johnson, Wharton, and Warburton, 
admit that Pope was guilty of meanness in his envious 
attacks upon Lady Mary Wortley. His satirical at- 
tempts upon Lord Hervey, whom he stigmatized with 
no little asperity, being noticed by some mutual friends, 
Pope attempted to exculpate himself from the charges 
against him, but without success, and he finally acknow- 
ledged that Lady Mary had outwitted him, which was 
the cause of his bitter enmity. It is much to be re- 
vretted that such exalted genius could descend to the 
mean exhibition of envy or jealousy towards a literary 
competitor—one, whose sex, at least, entitled her to a 
degree of gallantry from the Poet of Twickenham. 
Lady Mary’s poetical effusions were generally the 
efforts excited by particular occasions. She claimed no 
extraordinary pretensions to the favor of the muses, al- 
though the numerous specimens of poetical genius in 
the fifth volume of her letters, show conelusively, that 
had she bestowed that attention on poetry which some 
of her contemporaries did, she might have received 
from posterity equal applause. She attempted no work 
of poetry that required much of her time or genius. 
Her ‘Town Eclogues are the longest, and the only poet- 
ical essays that received publicity previous to her 
| death. 
_ Her literary efforts, after her difference with Pope, 
_were confined to a circle of very particular friends, 
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She enjoyed for many years a select society of literary per- 


sons; but her health declining, she resolved, with the con- 
sent of her husband, to revisit the continent. In 1739 she 
set out for Italy, and spent some time at Venice. She took | 
considerable pleasure in conforming to the customs and | 
. manners of the noble inhabitants. After visiting Rome 
and Naples, and residing some time at Auvignon, she chose | 
for her summer residence Louverne, on lake Ised, in the 
Venetian territory, where she employed her time in plan- 
ning and cultivating her garden, and in attending to silk- 
worms and vineyards, which healthful exercise in the pure | 
country air, served to invigorate her corporeal system, to- 
gether with the mineral waters which particularly recom- 
mended this charming retreat. The want of society was 
supplied by books, and these were principally English, sent 
her by her daughter, the Countess of Bute. ‘To this lady 
she addressed frequent communications during herlong stay, 
that exhibit a mind superior to the common mould, and 
evince a truly admirable trait of character, which ennobles 
her nobility, in the tenderness and concern she manifests 
for the numerous family of her daughter. 

In 1758 she left her retirement, and took up her resi- 
dence in Venice, where she continued until the death of Mr. 
Wortley, in 1762, when, at the earnest solicitations of her 
daugliter, she returned to England. 
Wortley but twelve months, and died at the advanced age 
of seventythree years. A marble monument has been 


She survived Mr. 


erected to her memory in the cathedral at Litelhfield, on 
which is represented a female figure of great beauty, weep- 
ing over the ashes of her preserver enclosed in the urn, 

As a prose writer, Lady Mary stands unrivaled in purity 
and perspicuity of style, and elegance of diction. Her 


descriptions are vivid, picturesque, and agreeable; and if 


prudery should find a looseness of expression in some of her 
confidential letters, which might thrill in a modern fastid- 
ious ear, let it rather be attributed to that candor and in- 
genuousness of speech which so much characterizes he: sex 
in England. 
sorious, that can peruse her interesting letters, without 
bowing in humble deference to the superiority of her geni- 


There are none, however philegmatic or cen- 


us, the magnanimity of her soul, and the amiability and pu- 
rity of her heart. She disdained pomp and vain show, and 
preferred to the grandeur of court an humble mediocrity. 
Her education had given her a disrelish for the empty hon- 
ors and emoluments of worldly grandeur, and she felt more 
respect for Socrates and Seneca, in their cottages and cells, 
and Diogenes in his tub, than for Achilles or Alexander. 
She possessed the rare faculty for one of noble extraction, 
of discriminating the virtuous from the vicious, and gener- 
ously rewarding the one and lashing with severity the other, 
however situated in life. 
the education of her children, are replete with sound mo- 


Her letters to her daughter upon 


rality, and the wise dictates of age and experbnee, while | 


she admonishes her grandchildren of the importance of cul- 
tivating their minds in order to secure a permanent source 
of enjoyment, and not to seek for true happiness in the 
bustle of public life. Cc, 


Tue Norra American Macazine.—This periodical is 
edited by Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, and is devoted partieu- 
larly to American Literature, but will also contain brief 
Tales, 
Sketches of Scenery and Manners, Biographical and Criti- 
cal Notices, Poetry, an Ana, or Table Talk, the Fine Arts. 
Drama, and Record of Occurrences, with Reviews of all 
new works, constitute a portion of the entertainment which 


Reviews of foreign works and Extracts of merit. 


is presented in this Magazine. All litigated questions, ei- 
ther of politics, religion, or the learned professions, are 
carefully avoided; and all merely personal rivalry or ani- 
mosity is excluded from the pages of this periodical. 

The Magazine is published during the first week ofevery 
month. 
pages, well printed on superior paper, and stitched in cov- 


Each number contains sixty-four royal octavo 


ers. The price is five dollars per annum, payable invariably 
in advance. 

The work is published in Philadelphia, but subscribers in 
other cities are regularly supplied with the numbers as they 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | style of the music gradu a to rise from her seat, 


sa ciaseliendicdeemmdiiiaamancst onesie ieiiilecsdaaiaceadl and commence a dance saraband kind, in which she 
: d AEE was soon joined by her , It is well known, that in 

AN INDIAN DANCE. most of the sete! nations, the stronghold of female fasej- 
I had been dispatched from the ship to which I belonged, | nation lies in the dance. They appear to be invested with 
then lying in Sauger Roads, at the mouth of the Ganges, |this faculty by nature, as a set-off against the mental re. 
with communications for the government at Calcutta. The | finement of other nations; and, certain it is, they display a 
object of my mission being completed, we again dropped | grace and dignity that would confound the elaborate, and, 
down the river in a small brig manned by lascars, or native | jy many cases, awkward attitudes of the more civilized bal} 
sailors, and had proceeded a mile or two below Diamond | room. Presently the step quickened, and had acquired an 
Harbor, when a sudden and tremendous thunder gust com- | acceleration of movement, as is usually characteristic of the 
pelled us to anchor; this, with the attendant lightning and | country dance. 1 saw it was fast progressing to the rapidity 
torrents of rain, was abundantly sufficient to derange the | ofa hornpipe, when my own feelings rising, with the occa. 
smal] stock of courage possessed by the lascars. 





Having | sion, I felt a strong impulse to join them, and left my seat 


let go their anchor, there was no chance of our being under 
way again till daylight. Aware of this, and as we were 
only about two miles from the town, I determined on pay- 
ing a visit to an acquaintance who resided in its vicinity; 
and arranged that a boat should be ready for me at a given 
time in the evening, abreast of where the brig lay at anchor. 

I gained by my visit some hours of pleasant conversation 
with my friend, not a little heightened by his prime Lafitte 
and Chateau Margeaux, and left in high glee to meet the 
boat at the time and place appointed. I pursued my course 
down the banks of the Hooghley; the gale had now entirely 
ceased, and a serenity and freshness in the atmosphere had 
succeeded, which was highly refreshing and agreeable. 
An impenetrable darkness, however, pervaded all around, 
through which I never could have discovered my route, had 
I not literally confined it to the banks of the river. I might 
have beguiled the distance with reflection, had not the buz- 
zing and croaking of myriads of insects, who seemed to be 
lamenting the inroads of the recent deluge, been totally at 
The busy fire fly was skip- 
ping around me, apparently in ecstacy at the idea of meet- 


variance with such 2 resource. 


ing a stranger in the wood at so unseasonable an hour. 
Presently, however, I arrived at a small Indian village, 
which I knew to be near the spot where I might expect 
to meet the boat. 

A strong light shining from amongst some tall trees was 
the first object that directed my attention to the village, 
and | deviated a little from my route to discover the occa-! 


sion of it. Approaching the spot, I found an old Gentoo 


seated on a mat, surrounded by his family, deliberately in-| 
haling the fumes from his hooker. A shallow vessel filled 
with oil made a glowing blaze, and threw the whole group 
|in strong relief, as contrasted with the dense foliage of the 
|surrounding trees. My appearance amongst them was ra-| 
|ther sudden and unexpected; a hearty introductory slap on 
| the old fellow’s unclad shoulder, soon brought himself and 
his politeness to his recollection, and elicited a profusion of 
grand salams, or, in other words, obsequious bows; at the | 
'same time pointing to another mat, he requested me to take | 
|my seat in the domestic circle. Judging from the costly 
|fittines up of the old native’s hooker, as well as the defer- | 
ence paid him by some individuals, not immediate members | 
|of his family, I concluded the old boy to be a person of some | 
consideration in the scanty village of which he was a resi- 
dent. He was, at all events, the chief of the party then 
assembled. ‘There were two of his daughters, whom I re- 
marked as being as good specimens of native beauty as I 
had met with; they were young, and certainly as lovely as| 
nymphs of such complexion could be. In common courtesy 
I felt myself bound to pay considerable attention to these 
damsels, and became profuse in my admiration of all their 
charms, both natural and acquired. Amongst the latter, I 
bestowed unlimited marks of approbation on the silver rings 
which adorned their ankles, and not less on those, studded 
with jewels, which were pendent from the cartilage of their 
All this gained me great favor, for I acted on what 
I conceived to be the correct principle, that women are wo- 


Hoses, 


men, Whatever may be their complexion; and having fre- 
quently found these little marks of approbation lead so di- 
irectly to the centre of all their benignities, | tried the ex- 


|periment this time, it seems, with my usual success, 
|Searcely half my admiration was expended, when one of 
these sable damsels commenced playing on an instruinent, 


perfectly nondescript in fact, but approaching nearer to the 


|the close of their daily labors. 


accordingly. The old chief now appeared delighted, and at 
the same instant his long, thin, shriveled body started from 
the mat on which he was sitting, and with a loud shouting 
and clapping of hands, the whole party joined with an en- 
ergy as unexpected as violent. At this moment a whole 
band of Coolies, or slaves, who had hitherto been concealed 
by the darkness of the night, rushed from under the trees 
in the distance, and with a strange chattering and confusion 
of tongues, joined in the inspiration of the moment. They 
contributed as musicians, by their tom toms, or small drums, 
together with the rattling of cocoa nut shells by way of 
cymbals, and pipes, which they usually have by them at 
This added greatly to the 
almost frantic energy with which we were all seized; noth- 
ing could check the bursting flames of hilarity and glee, not 
even the imperfect respiration of the old chief, who yearned 
inwardly at the abruptness of our commencement. We 
had already gone through every evolution that the human 
body could possibly execute, either by accident or design, 
in doing which we had materially shifted our position, en 
masse, from the place of starting and were now at the 
very height of enjoyment, on the pinnacle of ecstacy, and 
the apex of delight. In my own individual zeal I was per. 
forming a most transcendent fling, which would have as- 


tonished even Taglioni herself, had she been present, when 


[ suddenly found myself rolling down an almost perpendic- 


ular bank a distance of some thirty or forty feet, the verge 


of which I had unfortunately selected for the display of my 
greatest effort. This put an end to all my endeavors; t9 
return the same way was impossible, and I knew of no 
other; nor did lever discover that | was missed by the 
party above, who still continued their evolutions with una- 
bated energy. Finding all reasoning on the subject vain, 
I walked quietly down to the river, where I found the boat 
waiting, went immediately on board, and at daylight the 
brig was under way, so that I never had an opportunity to 
apologize for my abrupt departure. 

Rochester, Aug. 23, 1823. FE. R. 


BOTANY AND CHEMISTRY. 
[Extract from a letter addressed to the Editor. ] 
Dear Sir,—I am happy to find the columns of the ‘Lite- 
rary Inquirer’ dedicated to the interests of the twin sci- 


ences, Botany and Chemistry. Your extracts from the 


‘Western Monthly Magazine,” in your last number, are 


to me highly gratifying, as I consider the investigation of 
those subjects of primary importance. In this sublunary 
world what can tend more to our happiness than a free 
converse with nature, and Where are we to find it more dis- 
tinctly displayed than in the elucidations of Botany and 
Chemistry. The first unfoldsto our eye the beauties of na 
ture; the last develops the causes of those beauties, and 
This to 
an admirer of nature’s beauties would be ample remunera- 


enables us to trace them to their proper sources. 


tion for every exertion which may be requisite, to surmount 
the barrier that may at first seem impervious: but, by 4 
little effort, this dreaded path will be found to be a road 
not only easily passable, but decidedly inviting; and to 
every feeling mind most interesting. Nature affords us an 
opportunity of looking up to nature’s God; and where can 
we study nature but in natufe’s field! and when is that 
more evidently displayed, than in examining the secrets 
which Botany and Chemistry elucidate?’ Botany displays 


are published, by mail. All communications whatever, in- | guitar than any other; its broken, unconnected tones, al-| to the eye the effects, but Chemistry develops the causes; 
tended for publication in this work, must be sent previous though devoid in themselves of melody, formed an accom-|and, I repeat, the difficulty of investigating those sciences 
to fifteenth of every month; and the postage must, in every paniment to her soft, clear voice; and certain it is, whether | rests only in ideal conception. Pass the barrier, and the 
case, be paid. No business, relative to this periodical, can | from the peculiarity of the occasion, or from some other) road is pleasant, aye, delectable. 


be done at any other place than the office, or by any other 
person than the editor or proprietor. 


|eause, I have frequently listened since, with less satisfac- | 


| tion, to performers of far greater pretensions. The moving | 
‘ 


A. G, 


Rochester Nursery, 


Aug. 30, 1833, 
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POPULAR SELECTIONS. irresistible; and the man and the money had vanished |is rivaled only by the charms and graces of her per- 
—_—___ | together. son.’ 

iui “ ‘Wretched woman that I am!’ she cried,as inan| “ “To see her surrounded by all this splendor and 

THE BAG OF GOLD. agony of grief she fell on her daughter’s neck; ‘what|happiness,’ said the prince, ‘you would not suppose her 


The following well-told story, by the poet Rogers,| will become of us? Are we again to be cast out into|to be the heroine of one of the most extraordinary ad- 
will be read with interest, even by those who have seen| the wide world? Unhappy child, would that thou hadst | Ventures of this extraordinary age; but I can assure 
never been born!’ And all day long she lamented; but | you that a prison was her cradle, and a poor Jaundress’s 


t before. : . . . : 
' her tears availed her little. ‘The others were not slow |yarret her first school. 





“There lived, in the ¢ pecre vy seer’ val a in returning to claim their due; and there were no tid-| “As I expressed some surprise on hearing this, he 
na, a widow lady of the Lam a 8 of th pares i dl ings of the thief; he had fled far away with his plun-|added, drawing me aside, ‘Come this way, and 1 will 
donna Lucrezia, who, in a revolution of the state, hac) q_7, relate to you an episode of her life, which I have heard 


known the bitterness of poverty, _ had even ~—— “A process against her was instantly begun in Bo-| twenty times from her own lips.’ 
her bread; kneeling day after day, li h - te Ym ry * logna; and what defence could she make—how release} Att ‘od of the rei ft hen F 
| % > - . . . * y . . f » > , 

gate of the cathedral—her rosary in her le gate 4nd! herself from the obligation of the bond? Wilfully or in} 4" hat period of the re a oe wre rance 
her right held out for charity—her long black vei — negligence she had parted with it to one, when she| Was ——— with scaffolds, Princess Fanny Lubomirs- 
cealing a face that had once adorned a court, and had) should have kept it for all; and inevitable ruin awaited |K# Who was as celebrated for beauty as she was illus- 
received the homage of as many sonnets as Petrarch |) ,..1 trious by birth, resided in Paris. She had with her her 
has written on Laura. — “ ‘Go, Gianetta,’ said she to her daughter, ‘take this | Mly daughter, Rosalie, who was then five years of 

“But fortune had at last relented; a legacy from a veil which your mother has worn and wept under so|"“S®°: and for her safety she confidently relied on the 


distant relation had come to her relief; and she was often, and implore the counsellor Calderino to plead | Sacred law of nations. She was, however, denounced 
now the mistress of a small inn at the foot of the Ap-| 4. on the day of trial. He is generous, and wil] |t@ the revolutionary committee, on the charge of con- 
|spiring against the republic, and arraigned before that 


penines, where she entertained as well as she coul’| listen to the unfortunate. But, if he will not, go from| va r 
and where those only stopped whe ba pg with) door to door; Monaldi can not refuse us. Make haste, | ees, etn mn ‘sa grea ae ——— : he cry oth 

° ‘yr : 6 fe , =) y . >. , > ” » , 2 
a little. The house was still standing, when in my ‘my child; but remember the chapel as you pass by it, | CONCemnes to death, was in a few days the fate of the 


say > ic § > Thite | a, ‘ e ° | y ate ne 
youth I passed that way; though the sign of re W hite |Nothing prospers without a prayer. wero " tim, siden teal tee 
Cross, the Cross ot the Hospitallers, pom re 1 eek r “a “Alas! she went, but in vain. These were retained | uring i. ee in 4 a s : 
be seen over the door—a sign which she had taken, 1 against them; those demanded more than they had to| 5 * parated from all her servants, but she was allowe 
: to have her daughter with her; and the day on which 


we may believe the tradition there, in honor of a ma~| vives and all bade them despair. What was to be ! 
ternal uncle, a grand-master of that order, and whose|jon¢2 No advocate, and the cause to come on to-|*!@ Was carried to the scaffold, she recommended Ro- 
achievements in Palestine she would sometimes relate. | 1 yprow! . salie to the care of some of her fellow prisoners. But 
A mountain stream ran through the garden; and at no “Now Gianetta had a lover; and he was a student the latter, in their turns, speedily experienced the same 
great distance, where the road turned on its way to! of the law—a young man of great promise, Lorenzo| fate as the princess, and lett Rosalie as a dying bequest 
Bologna, stood a little chapel, in which a lamp was al- \Martelli. He had studied long and diligently, under’ to their companions in misfortune. ‘The poor child was 
ways burning before a picture of the \ irgin—a picture |that Jearned lawyer, Giovanni Andreas; who, though| ** length consigned to the charitable care of the laun- 
of great antiquity, the work of some Greek artist. | little of stature, was great in renown, and by his con-| “Tess of the prison, whose name was Bertot. This 
Here she was dwelling, respected by all who kneW |temporaries was called the arck-doctor, the rabbi of] Poor woman, though she had five children of her own 
to maintain, generously took charge of the poor or- 





her, when an event took place which threw her into the | doctors the light of the world. Under him he had| 
deepest affliction. _ _|studied. sitting on the same bench with Petrarch; and/P!@n, and removed her from the prison to her own ob- 
“It was at noon-day, in September, that three foot) 41.0 under his daughter, Novella, who would often lec-| *¢¥re lodging. 
travelers arrived, and, seating themselves on a bench |; +6 to the scholars when her father was otherwise en-|...“ ‘Rosalie, who was now consigned to a sphere of 
under her vine-trellis, were supplied with a flagon of]. 5eq placing herself behind a small curtain, lest her| life very different from that which fate had marked out 
Aleatieo by a lovely girl, her only child, the image of | beauty should divert their thoughts; a precaution, in| for her, was alike remarkable for her beauty and aunia- 
her former self. The eldest spoke like a Venetian, and | this instance at least, unnecessary, Lorenzo having | ble disposition, She diligently assisted her benefact- 
his beard was short and pointed after the fashion of|),.+ hin ienet tea nenthen. , ress in her domestic occupations, and her adopted mo- 
Venice. In his demeanor he affected great courtesy, | “To him she flies in her necessity: but of what as-| ther cherished the same aflection for her as for her own 
but his look inspired little confidence; for when he] sistance can he be? He has just taken his place at the | children. ; 
smiled, which he did continually, it was with his lips | har but he has never spoken; and how stand up alone,| “ ‘The reign of blood had ceased, and the list of the 
only, not with his eyes; and they were always turned | inpractised and unprepared as he is, against an array | Vietims, which was at that period published throughout 
from yours. His companions were bluff and frank iM| that would alaew the meet experienced? 2 | Europe, informed the friends ef the countess, that in @ 
their manner, and on their tongues were many @ sol-|  « «Were | as mighty as 1 am weak,’ said he ‘my | country which was called free, an illustrious Pelish la- 
dier’s oath. In their hats they wore a medal, such as|¢,o+5 for you would make me as nothing. But | will 4Y had paid the forfeit of her head for her imprudent 
in that age was often distributed in war; and they were|;,4here’ Gianetta: and may the Friend of the friend-| COMfidence in a inisguided people. 
evidently subalterns in one of those free bands which} ),.. porta fens pi in that hour! Even now my|.. “ “n being made acquainted with the horrible intel- 
were always ready to serve in any quarrel, if a service heart hile me: but. come what will. while I have a loaf’ ligenee, Count Rezewouski, the princess’s brother, 
it could be called, where a battle was little more than to chare you oni your mother shall never want. j | hastened to Paris, where, with the assistance of the 
a mockery; and the slain, as on an opera-stage, were} i) beg through the world for you.’ magisterial anthorities, he actively endeavored to dis- 
up and fighting to-morrow. Overcome with the heat,| «ppg day arrives, and the ‘court assembles. The| Cover the daughter of his unfortunate sister. For sey- 
they threw aside their cloaks; and, with their gloves! .jain is stated, and the evidence given. And now the| 





eral weeks, however, his efforts were unavailing: ad- 
tucked under their belts, continued for some time in| defence is called for—but none is made: not a syllable | Vertisements, promises of reward, nothing had been 
earnest conversation. : lis uttered; and, after a pause and a consultation of some | 2eglected. But the advertisements never reached the 
“At length they rose to go; and the Venetian thus} minutes, the judges are proceeding to give judgment, veye of the poor laundress, and the Jailer of the Concier- 
addressed their hostess: —‘Excellent lady, may We) silence having been proclaimed in the court, when Lo-| gerie, the only person who could give him any account 
Jeave under your roof, for a day or two, this beg of] renzo rises, and thus addresses them: | of the orphan, was dead and had had two successors, 
gold?” “ ‘Reverend signors—Young as | am, may I venture | Phe count almost relinquished every hope of attainin 
“You may,’ she replied gaily. ‘But remember, we|t, address you? | would speak in behalf of one who | his object, and began to fear that misery had hasten 
fasten only with a latch. Bars and bolts we have none} jy. none else to help her; and I will not keep you long, | the death of his niece, However, Rosalie’s trials were 
in our village; and, if we had, where would be your 8€-! Much has been said; much on the sacred nature of the| drawing toa a wn 2rd oe: a pomenens 
|the Conciergerie also washed for the hotel Grange Ba- 


curity?’ ‘ |obligation—and we acknowledge it in its full force. : ; 
“In your word, lady. | Let it be fulfilled, and to the last letter. It is what we| telliere, where the count had put up on his arrival in 


“ ‘But what if I died to-night? where would it be solicit, what we require. But to whom is the bag of Paris, 
then?’ said ghe laughingly. “The money would go to} ,ol4 to be delivered? What says the bond? Not to| .“ ‘One morning when Rosalie, accompanied by her 


the church; for none could claim it.’ |one=not to two—but to the three, Let the three stand | *dopted mother, brought home some linen to the hotel, 
“Perhaps you will favor us with an acknowledg-| ih and claim it.’ the count saw her as she crossed the court-yard. He 
ment.’ “From that day, (for who can doubt the issue?) none| “Ss struck with her beauty, and thought he could trace 
. . : +4? . » her fer ~S > rese ‘e se of hi is . 
“Tf you will write it. |were sought, none employed, but the subtle, the elo-|'" BCT features some resemblance to those of his sister; 

. ‘What is your name, my little girl?’ said he, 


“An acknowledgment was written accordingly, and quent Lorenzo. Wealth followed tame; nor need | 


che signed it before Master Bartolo, the village physi-| J.) jow soon he sat at his marriage-feast, or who sat! “ ‘Rosalie.’ 

cian, who had just called by chance to learn the news! pecide him.” S | ‘* ‘Rosalie!’ repeated the count, with surprise. ‘M 

of the day; the gold to be delivered when applied for, | |good woman,’ continued he, addressing himself to the 

but to be delivered (these were the words) not to one, | me, RTP: | laundress, ‘is this your child?’ 

nor to two, but tu the three; words wisely introduced | ROMANTIC INCIDENT, “| might say she is mine, sir,’ replied the woman, 

by those to whom it belonged, knowing what they did| ‘for I have brought her up since she was three years 

of each other. ‘The gold they had just released from otesgtic : : mors * old: however, | am not her mother; she is the daugh- 

a miser’s chest in Perugia; and they were now on a) Journal of a Nobleman in the Congress of Vienna,” re- ter of a lady who died a prisoner in the Conciergerie, 

scent that promised more. ‘eently published in that truly valuable periodical—/and she has neither father nor mother.’ 
“They and their shadows were no sooner departed, | “Waldie’s Select Circulating Library.” | *A lady who was a prisoner in the Conciergerie?’ 

than the Venetian returned, saying, ‘Give me leave to} ey “ “Yes, sir, and a lady of quality, too; but she was 

set my seal on the bag, as the others have done;’ and| “After supper I again joined the Prince de Ligne, | guillotined like many others by Robespierre.’ 

the placed it on a table before him. But in that mo-| whom I met in one of the ball rooms, admiring the! “ “Ihe count no longer doubted that his niece stood 


The following interesting extract is taken from “the 


| 
ment she was called away to receive a cavalier, who dancing of some of the ladies of the tournament. ‘Ob-| before him. He hninediately addressed Rosalie in the 
lad just dismounted from his horse; and, when she serve,’ said I, to him, ‘how beautiful the Countess Re-| Polish language, the accents of which revived all the 
came back, it was gone. The temptation had proved) zewouski looks this evening; the elegance of her dress jmpressions of her childhood, She burst into tears | 
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and running into the arms of the count, she exclaimed, pencil, Others are reasoners, who distinguish the 
“] understand you, sir, I understand you! that is the truth, and follow its dictation to the most important 
language my mother used to speak!” _ |results, But there are intellects which have no char- 

ey The count pressed the child to his bosom, saying, |acteristic; which receive impressions from surrounding 
“Have I at length found thee, Rosalie, the child of ny objects and persons, as passively as wax under a seal, 
beloved sister?” Then turning to the laundress, who) How true that 
stood motionless with surprise, he said, “Bertot, con- 
tinue still to be her mother—she shall not leave you. 
She has been a part of your family—you shall hence- 
forth be a part of hers: Rosalie shall now begin to 
share her better fortune with you!” With these words 
he put into her hand a purse of gold, and desired her! But by far the most important distinction among 
to remove with her children to the hotel Grange Batal-| mankind, is that which divides them into good and bad. 
liere. A few days afterwards he left Paris to return to|[n the moral character, “there is writ gradation,” and 
Poland, whither Bertot and her family accompanied | not “in hidden characters.” ‘Though the Newtons in 
Rosalie. |morality, may not be celebrated, yet they exist; and 

“ ‘The children of the laundress were brought up un- the distance between the best ands worst on earth, is 
der the eyes of the count. The boys were placed at| not less than between the most learmed and the most 
the university of Wilna; and afterwards having entered |jgnorant. Compare such an one as Howard, whose 
the Polish army, they became the aids-de-camp of|yery soul was benevolence, with the wretch who is 
Prince Poniatowski; and the girls, to whom handsome continually plotting the misery and ruin of others; com- 
portions were given, married Polish gentlemen, _ |pare the man of piety and moral excellence, with the 

“ ‘The beautiful Countess Rosalie married her cousin | hardened pirate, who, boesting of the murders he has 
Count Rezewouski, Since happiness has spread its| committed, hastens to add another to the list; compare 
golden veil over her destiny: her benefactress, the es-|the pure and innocent female, whose thoughts “seem 
timable Bertot, continues to reside with her; and the | pot of this world,” with the wretched being “whose 
countess, who loves her as a mother, calls her her pro-| steps take hold on hell,” and say, is there not a gradu- 
vidence, ‘ated scale of moral existence? 

“ ‘This, added the prince, ‘is an anecdote which de-| ‘These, rather than of intellect, are the “distinctions 
serves to be engraven in the hearts of all women,’ \that will live in heaven.” ‘Though he, who on earth 

“ ‘Yes,’ observed I, ‘it ought to be made known, 80) has most deeply scrutinized the displays of God’s pow- 
that public esteem may reward actions which ufortu- er and wisdom, may most successfully continue those 
nately are but too rare,’ ” ‘holy investigations if he reaches heaven; yet far above 
him will be placed the humble man, who most sedu- 
lously studied the moral attributes of God, and most 
‘carefully conformed his conduct to the will of his Ma- 
ae ie, 
THE SCALE OF BEING, | All can not be equal in physical form. Nor are all 
jable to reach a high degree of intellectual attainment. 
| There ere barriers placed to endeavors to excel in 
;knowledge, but every one may aspire to the highest 
degree of moral excellence. Here there is no reason 
|why the poor and the ignorant may not surpass the 
Sinist lrich and the learned. 

Willis, | How impartial, that the station which he shall oc- 

The variety in the human form and countenance, is a|CUPY in the spiritual world, is within the choice of every 
wise and benevolent provision for the happiness of man. | individual! 
While there is such a diversity inthe climate of differ-| en 7 
ent sections of the earth, in order that its nnmerous|\ THE ADVANTAGES OF A TASTE FOR THE 
productions may flourish, it is necessary that the occu-| BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 
pants of these different sections should also vary in| 
form, size, and color, Whether we regerd the stinted BY DR, PERCIVAL. 
son of perpetual winter, or the swarthy ehild of perpe-| That sensibility to beauty, which, when cultivated 
tual summer, the American or the Asiatic, or any of and improved, we term taste, is universally dffused 
the inhabitants of earth, we discover a remarkable) through the human species; and it is most uniform with 
adaptation to the spot they inhabit. But it is not suf-| respect to those objects, which, being out of our pow- 
ficient that different nations should be thus distinguished er, are not liable to variation, from accident, caprice, or 
from each other, Individuals of the same nation, even fashion, ‘The verdant lawn, the shady grove, the va- 
of the same family, though they may be similar in mt | riewated landscape, the boundless ocean, and the starry 
ny points, must still be distinetly characterized in Some | firmament, are contemplated with pleasure by every 
way, or the peace of society would be subverted, he attentive beholder. But the emotions of different spec- 
whole scene of life would be a “( omedy of Errors, jtators, though similar in kind, differ widely in degree: 
The countenance is the most convenient standard of ? 5 


identity, and He who rules over all has displayed his 
power, in giving to each of his intelligent creatures, a 
face which exhibits unerring marks of individuality. 
“The scale of ” physical “being is a graduated thing.” 
Mind, like the human countenance, is the same in its 
outline wherever found. Yet, as in the countenance, | 
there is diversity enough to prevent mistakes, Indeed, 
there is a much wider range of difference among men 
in their mental character, than in their physical form. 
Between Newton and an ignorant African, there is o 
broad distance as to intellectual ability; but every step 
of this interval is occupied. Few, indeed, approach 
the former, but still enough to keep the line unbroken: 
and should some powerful intellect surpass that creat 
philosopher, it would only increase the distance be- 
iween the most learned and the most illiterate. Mid- Perhaps such ardent enthusiasin may not be compat- 
way in this scale of mind are the great mass of men, ible with the necessary toils and active offices which 











| ‘in the temple of the invisible mind, 
The godlike and undying intellect, 

There are distinctions that will live in heaven, 
| 


When time is a forgotten circumstance.’ 
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The scale 
Of being is a graduated thing, 
And deeper than the vanities of power, 
Or the vain pomp of glory, there is writ 
Gradation in its hidden characters. 


of nature, the mind must be uncorrupted by avarice, 
sensuality, or ambition; quick in her sensibilities, ele- 
vated in her sentiments, and devout in her affections. 
Iie who possesses such exalted powers of perception 
and enjoyment, may almost say with the poet:— 


“'T care not fortune, what you may deny; 

You can not rob me of tree nature's grace; 
You can not shut the windows of the sky, 

Thro’ which Aurora shows her brightning face; 
You can not bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living streams, at eve; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And | their toys to the great children leave; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave!”’ 


neither wise nor foolish; yet wise enough to manage! Providence has assigned to the generality of men.} 


the common concerns of life, and foolish enough to But there are none to whom some portion of it may 
consider themselves very wise. Certain manilesta- not prove advantageous; and if it were cherished by 
lions, in a greater or less degree, are necessary to con- each individual in that degree which is consistent with 


stitute mind; and the prominence of one of these, de-| the indispensable duties of his station, the felicity of 


termines its specific character. There are persons liuman life would be considerably augmented. From 
who seem possessed of unbounded know ledge, and are 


memberers. In some, imagination is supreme. All|arts owe their choicest beauties to a taste for the con- 
their intellectual labor consists in forming visions of|templation of nature. Painting and sculpture are ex- 
brightness or darkness, to be copied by the pen and! press imitations of visible objects: and where would be 





and to relish, with full delight, the enchanting scenes | 
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the charms of poetry, if divested of the imagery and 
embellishments which she borrows from rural scenes? 
Painters, statuaries, and poets, therefore, are always 
ambitious to acknowledge themselves the pupils of na- 
ture; and as their skill increases, they grow more and 
more delighted with every view of the animal and vege- 
table world. But the pleasure resulting from admira- 
tion is transient; and to cultivate taste without regard 
to its influence on the passions and affections, “is to 
rear a tree for its blossoms, which is capable of yield- 
ing the richest and most valuable fruit.” Physical and 
moral beauty bear so intimate a relation to each other, 
that they may be considered as different gradations in 
the scale of excellence: and the knowledge and relish 
of the former should be deemed only a step to the no- 
bler and more permanent enjoyments of the latter, 

W hoever has visited the Leasowes, in Warwickshire, 
must have felt the force and propriety of an inscription 
which meets the eye at the entrance into these delight- 
ful grounds:— 


‘*Would you, then, taste the tranquil scene, 
Be sure your bosom be serene; 

Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 

Devoid of all that poisons life: 

And much it ’vails you in this place 

To graft the love of human race.’’ 

Now such scenes contribute powerfully to inspire 
that serenity which is necessary to enjoy and heighten 
their beauties. By a sweet contagion, the soul catches 
the harmony which she contemplates; and the frame 
within assimilates itself to that which is without. In 
this state of composure, we become susceptible of vir- 
tuous impressions from every surrounding object; an 
equal and extensive benevolence is called forth into 
exertion; and having felt a common interest in the gra- 
tifications of inferior beings, we shall be no longer in- 
different to their sufferings, or become wantonly in- 
strumental in producing them. 

It seems to be the intention of Providence that the 
‘lower order of animals should be subservient to the 
comfort, convenience, and sustenance of man. But his 
right of dominion extends no further; and if this right 
be exercised with mildness, humanity, and justice, the 
subjects of his power will be no less benefited than 
himself; for various species of living creatures are an- 
nually multiplied hy human art, improved in their per- 
ceptive powers by human culture, and plentifully fed 
by human industry. 

The relation, therefore, is reciprocal between such 
animals and man; and he may supply his own wants by 
the use of their labor, the produce of their bodies, and 
even the sacrifice of their lives; while he co-operates 
with all-gracious heaven in promoting happiness, the 
great end of existence. 

But though it be true that partial evil, with respect 
to different orders of sensitive beings, may be universal 
good, and that it is a wise and benevolent institution of 
|nature, to make destruction itself, within certain lim- 
its, the cause of an increase of life and enjoyment; yet 
a generous person will extend his compassionate re- 
|gards to every individuel that suffers for his sake; and 
while he sighs, 


‘Even for the kid, or lamb that pours its life 











| Beneath the bloody knife, 


he will naturally be solicitous to mitigate pain, both in 
‘duration and degree, by the gentlest mode of inflicting 
jit. Jam inclined to believe, however, that this sense 
jof humanity would soon,be obliterated, and that the 
heart would grow callous to every soft impression, 
were it not for the benignant influence of the smiling 
\fuce of nature. 

But the taste for natural beauty is subservient to 
higher purposes than those which have been enume- 
jrated; and the cultivation of it not only refines and 
|humanizes, but dignifies and exalts the affections. It 
jelevates them to the love and admiration of that Being 
Who is the author ofall that is fair, sublime, and good 
lin the creation, Scepticisin and irreligion are hardly 
jcompatible with the sensibility of heart which arises 
ifrom a just and lively relish of the wisdom, harmony, 
and order, subsisting in the. world around us: and emo- 
|tions of piety must spring up spontaneously in the bos- 
}om that is im unison with all animated nature, Actu- 
jated by this Divine inspiration, man finds a fane in 





jevery grove; and, glowing with devout fervor, he joins 
| eri ( ’ jhis song to the universal chorus, or muses the praises 
this source the refined and vivid pleasures of the ima-| ofthe Almighty in more expressive silence, ‘Thus they 
prepared to speak on any subject, who are mere re- gination are almost entirely derived, and the elegant | ld 


‘Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan, 

And form to his the relish of their souls,”’ 
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struction as to the measures necessary to be adopted in|could resist such an appeal? Even if the nobler emo- 
order to procure a pension or bounty from the United|tions of the heart could have listened unmoved to her 
m CAUSE* States. If she had asked me the readiest cut to the|untutored grief, the sense of shame which every man 
THE FIRST / moon, I should not have been more confounded. I had/must experience in refusing his aid when thus strongly 

After toiling through the usual term allotted to stu-'no book at hand that contained the necessary informa-|and publicly appealed to, could not be overcome. I 
dents of the legal profession, on the day on which I tion, and! should have been ashamed to turn to it if I|toox the little stranger by the hand—ushered her into 
completed my twenty-first year I submitted myself to had had. I faltered and floundered for some time, but|the office of the chief magistrate of the city, and there 
the necessary examination, and was admitted to prac-| the question was too direct to be evaded, and I waited |endeavored—for it was my first appearance as well as 
tice as a member of the Philadelphia Bar. No very| upon her to the door while I honestly confessed, what | her's before the awful face of justiee—there endeavor- 
distinct impression of the emotions then felt remains to| she must previously have discovered, that | really did|ed so to collect my scattered thoughts as to present 
me now, after a lapse of many years—neither my pros-|not know. Now sir,” said he, in a tone of mingled|something like a connected detail of the injuries she 
pects nor my hopes were the brightest, and although a mirth and sadness, “what right have I to complain? |had endured at the hand of her master, It seems that 
devotee to my profession, mine was a devotion not)The moment that I shall be satisfied that I am a thor- thr ~hild, a matter of which my readers have not been 
founded of course in experience, and therefore liable to oughpaced lawyer, ripe and ready for every ordinary |apprised, was one of a larger family of German Re- 
be much impaired, if not utterly destroyed, by encoun-| inquiry, I shall feel myself authorized to pass my male-|demptioners, as they are usually called, recently ar- 
tering difficulties not readily anticipated—or neglect, dictions upon the blindness and stupidity of the world, rived amongst us. She, together with her entire fam- 
still more difficult to be endured, Yet from neither had by which my allurements are treated with unmerited jily, had been sold to diflerent individuals throughout the 
I any claim to exemption, at least so! think in more|contempt, But not now—not now—Heaven forbid! | State, for a certain number of years, for the purpose 
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matured reason, in birth, in fortune, or in talents, 
the most part unknown among the members of the Bar| 


self.” Notwithstanding these were no laughing mat- 


For|the old lady has satisfied me that the fault is in my-/of discharging the amount of their passage money.— 


Her father and mother, as 1 succeeded in gathering, 


—with a moderate patrimony derived from my father,|ters, my risibles were not a little provoked by this oc-|were purchased by some gentlemen in the interior of 


and with the benefits of the best education which the} 
times could afford, I still felt, in presenting myself be-| 
fore the public, that everything must depend upon two} 


contingencies: First, whether the opportunity would | 


currence, and my despondency, such is our nature, 
somewhat alleviated by the equality of our conditions, 
We parted both in a better humor than when we met, 
and I| also came to the conclusion, that it was quite as 


ithe State. Her brothers and sisters had also been pur- 
chased by individuals far from the city; and she, the 
|youngest of her little flock, cut off and estranged from 
jher native support, fell into the hands of the individual 





be afforded for a favorable display of the limited abili-| possible that I was not right, as that the world was en-| whose causeless barbarity was the subject of com- 


ties which | might possess, and secondly, whether I 
should be capable of employing that opportunity to ad- 
vantage, Doubts like these must, more or less, influ-| 
ence every rational being in entering upon the prosecu- | 
tion of every science, and in none more than in the ar- 
duous profession of the Law. 

My office was opened, but, in despite of the allure- 
ments of a well executed sign, and a tolerable location 
for business, weeks and months, I had almost said 
years, rolled over my head, without improving my 
pocket, brightening my prospects, or increasing my af- 
fection for the object of my choice. Indeed | am not 
certain that my fervor was nota little chilled; and I am| 
certain that, without the slightest inclination actually to| 
abandon my forensic career, I nevertheless occasionally | 
looked with something like loathing to some half a 
dozen books which decorated a solitary shelf in my | 
study, I found that the notion entertained prior to ad-| 
mission, that when my “calling and election” had been! 
made sure, I should be disposed to enjoy in delightful) 
composure the companionship of the sages of the Law, | 
was but a notion, and that it was totally unable to re-| 
sist the superior interest and attraction, with a youth-| 
ful mind, which was furnished by a flood of poetry and) 
romance daily issuing from the press, and literally| 
flooding the land. And why should it be considered| 
remarkable? no man in his senses ever pretended that, | 
in itself alone, the acquisition of any science could be 
matter of delight. It is in the vista which it is sup- 
posed to open to professional elevation—to worldly ad- 
vancement—phantoms which too often vanish as we 
approach them—that its charms chiefly consist. My 
eyes were already closed upon these illusions, and the 
mind, in the effort to relieve itself from despair, turned 
to other subjects, if not more substantial, still more 
fascinating for the time. 

The end of the first year found me occupied with 
every thing but the law. The tranquillity of my of- 
fice had, I think, never in a single instance been dis- 
turbed by the foot of any obtrusive client—I! was about 
to say of any individual, for even courtesy shrinks from 
and shuns the unfortunate—when, on the first morn- 
ing of the ensuing year, a fellow student of mine, who 
was admitted about the same time, and who has since 
risen to considerable eminence, stalked into my office, 
as he said, to ofler me his condolence; and who could 
have been more sincere in his sympathies? He also had 
not had a single client. “ Notaclient?” said I, and J 
am afraid there was a lurking satisfaction in the inqui- 
ry. “ Not one, by all that’s wonderful,” said he, “that 
Is, not a solitary fee, and yet I don’t think I have any 
right to complain.” “No right to complain?” I re- 
Joined, “ that may be, but you have, nevertheless a clear 
chance of starving—to starve and not complain—this 
is an ungrateful world.” And I was going to say 
something more, when he requested me to listen to 
him a moment, and I should perceive that his remarks 
were perfectly just. “I have been,” said he, “like 
yourself, a year at the bar; I have never received a 
farthing, or been retained in a single suit; this morn- 
ing for the first time my door opened to a visitor, an 
old lady who called upon me, she being the widow of 
2 revolutionary hero, for the purpose of receiving in- 
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tirely wrong. 

Acting under the influence of this idea, I determined 
toappear againin the busy haunts of life, from which I 
had long been closely secluded—to betake myself to 
the courts, where I was an entire stranger, and in short 
to find out, from ocular proof, how it was possible that 
“the great globe” should move without apparently the 
slightest consciousness of the loss which it sustained 
in my person and endowments. 


One day, shortly after arriving at this determination, 
passing through the avenue between the Courts, my at- 
tention was attracted by a crowd assembled on the 
steps, where an old woman—for women, it would seem, 
are ever connected with the greatest good and evil in 
life—with a sort of inspired phrenzy, like that of Norna 
of the Fitful Head, was haranguing the wondering, ga- 
ping multitude, upon the cruelty and barbarity of some 
one, whom she did not very clearly designate; this arose 
perhaps either from her having named the individual 
before my arrival on the margin of the assemblage, or 
from her resembling some orators, who think it is quite 
enough to speak, and therefore leave you to find out 
their subject by your learning. Her manner—and in 
this also she was governed by high authority—was 
more effective and intelligent than her matter, and, di- 
rected by that, | was induced to peer more closely into 
the crowd, in the very centre of which I at last discov- 


lered a sight, much more than sufficient to excite a fe- 
|male heart, or move a female tongue. 


In the very 
centre of this crowd, I say, stood, or rather bent, a lit- 
tle girl, whose suffering, it seems, formed the subject 
of the philippic to which I have already referred, and to 
whom the aged sybil ever and anon pathetically pointed. 
She appeared to be about or nine years old—wretched- 
ly attired—the back part of her dress open, and her bo- 
dy exposed. Gracious Heaven, what a sight!—her 
little limbs were covered with welts and extravasated 
blood—her eyes were streaming with tears, and her 
youthful heart throbbed as though it would burst. 
“Who could behold such suffering and be silent?” 1 


|ventured to inquire to what this shocking spectacle, in 


a civilized community, was attributable. An unlucky 
question. Attention was directed immediately to me, 
and whether there was any thing professional in the 
mode of inquiry, or whether some individual in the as- 
semblage knew that I was somehow connected with 
the law, I know not, but it was at once insisted that | 
should obtain, or point out the road redress. Although 
it would be base to say that my feelings were not 
deeply enlisted—the idea of being suddenly thrust into 
an argument, was very much like looking a lion in the 
mouth; and Lreally think 1 would rather have taken a 
beating equal to that of the little sufferer, than have 
been called upon unexpectedly to utter those frightful, 
those appalling words, “may it please your Honor.” 
What could be done? There is something in the help- 
lessness of childhood, that appeals most strongly to the 
heart. I was not a parent, it is true, but nature ever 
prepares us for those affections, which, when they ar- 
rive, are the most cespotic and resistless in their sway. 


| The age—the sex—the tears—‘he blood of the sufferer, 
‘might have moved a savage; but, added to all these, 


the account of her inability to commuicate by language 


iplaint, * * * * * My fears however had no other 


effect than to lend their own wings to the flights of 
time-and the morning of the eventful day arrived— 
the day that wasto decide upon my destiny forever. 

How deceitful is this world! To visit our temples 
|of justice, and to listen tothe aspirants for fame, what 
\is more delightful, what is more fascinating! What a’ 
sad reverse, however, does reflection present while she 
traces them step by step through the thorny and per- 
plexing mazes of an intricate science—bartering their 
tranquil slumbers for the illusions of fame—wasting 
their lives frequently in unavailing efforts to enjoy or to 
grasp what hope had so long promised, until at last the 
lights of life and hope are extinguished together.— 
How dearly purchased, and, alas! how vain are the 
charms of ambition! 

A meteor that delights, deludes, destroys, 

A lamp sepulchral, in a charnel-house, 

Gilding with a flickering ray the shades of death, 


What a miracle is the mind of man !—shrinking even 
from the thought of past terrors. At this day, when 
the records of time are impressed upon my brow, andI 
feel his icy fingers at my heart, I can hardiy bring my- 
‘self, without too much emotion, to review the scenes of 
my earliest professional struggle. Haggard and worn 
out—not with preparing for my cause, but with think- 
ing of it—on the appointed day, not induced by ambi- 
tion, but propelled by dread of shame, and yet hardly 
certain whether the greater shame pursued or confront- 
ed me, I entered, for the first time professionally, the 
chambers of justice—the chambers of death se not 
have been more gloomy, scarcely less welcome. Tha 
hall was crowded tothe very ceiling, either actually or 
| peopled by my imagination; yet I saw nothing dis- 
tinctly; there was a general buzz—not of applause, 
[but as it seemed to me of consternation—at seeing the 
approach of counsel and client, the former, if possible, 
evidently more terrified than the latter. I sat down 
beside the complainant, scarcely knowing how, got up 
|without knowing why, and in the very endeavor to ap- 
|pear composed, must have satisfied every practised ob- 
iserver, that composure was no inmate of my distracted 
‘mind. When sufficiently collected to embody the 
shadowy forms around me, I perceived, seated immedi- 
ately opposite to me, the defendant and his counsel— 
“upon whose brows deliberation sat, *‘—two experi~ 
enced and distinguished members of the profession 
men who had been accustomed to sway the sceptre of 
ithe mind with kingly hand, not only composed, but 
eager for the encounter, When I saw this, strange as 
it may seem, I confess | felt relieved ; there was some- 
‘thing, it seemed to me, like acontemptuous smile play- 
ing round the lips of the gentlemen, and I felt for a mo- 
|ment as though my soul wes in arms; it was but for a 
lmomentea—the feverish excitement subsided, and left 
‘me, if possible, more languid and depressed than be- 
fore. The case was called—the jury sworn—when,as 
if | were doomed to be tested by every affliction, the 
Attorney General—a gentleman of distinction in the 
profession, though but little older than myself—private~ 
lly stated to me that it was not his design to assist me 
lin the prosecution, but that, having opened the cause, 
lit would be left entirely to my management. Ambi- 














er ‘the extent of her calamity, rendered it doubly impressive | tion—Pride—Shame—had alternately ruled in iny bo- 
j and affecting. What, | say, could be done? Who!som; though heard for atime, was soon lost in the tu- 
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multuous clamor of fear, that pervaded their kingdom. 
This, however, was the last blow, and the result was des- 
pair, deep, unalloyed, unmitigated, unresisted. From that 
moment my whole character was changed, and ‘‘every 
tty artery in the body swelled with a giant's strength. 

I had often heard of the stillness and calmness of despair, 
but never felt it before or since. 
did I derive from the sufferings of that occasion. How in- 
tense is the commissertion | teel upon the professional de- 
but of my young friends; and although it rarely happens 
to them to make their first appearance—or launch their 
little bark upon so stormy a sea as that by which mine was 
tossed—nevertheless, to a sensitive mind, the first public 
essay, Whatever may be its character, and whatever its oc- 
casion, is attended by the most horrible anxieties; and per- 
haps it is necessary “that it should be so. He who com- 
mences his career with composure, will prosecute it with 
indifference and terminate it in disgust. 

I acquit the gentlemen opposed to me of any design to 
increase my difficulties. Scarcely, however, had the case 
been opened, when it was suggested that the defendant had 
the right to insist upon the endorsement of the name of a 
prosecutor, and some authorities were referred to in sup- 
port of this privilege. Those who were friends before, 
seemed to shrink from responsibility. 1 had no authorities 
to oppose them; my scanty supply of legal lore hardly 
furnished me with a definition of the offence about to be 
tried, much less with that practical knowledge, without 
which the acquisition of legal principles becomes rather an 
incumbrance than an assistance. I simply suggested to 
the court that the application appeared to me to be too 
late, after the jury had been sworn, that the jury might 
themselves afford the defendant all the advantages to which 
he was entitled by finding the prosecutor in the verdict, 
but that if neither of these grounds was considered sufli- 
cient by the court, | begged, in behalf ofa friendless child, 
to be allowed the honor of recording my own name as the 
prosecutor, and thereby at onee removing all preliminary 
questions upon the subject of our right to proceed. — This 
was partly sincere no doubt, but I dare say it was chiefly 
attributable to my having at that time more ready money 
than ready reason. 

The court, fortunately for us, adopted the grouad first 
suggested—refused to direct the name of a prosecutor to 
be endorsed, and the cause was accordingly ordered to pro- 
ceed. The counsel for the defendant then publicly called 
upon the Attorney General to adopt or reject the case as a 
public prosecution. With amagnanimity for which he de- 
served credit, and received it, he stated, that although dis- 
vosed to leave the matter entirely to me, he did not think 
fis official duty would justify him in throwing reproach 
upon a case founded apparently in a desire of public jus- 
tice, by declaring it unworthy of public support, and that 
if it were insisted upon that he should either repudiate it 
or assist in the prosecution, he would elect the latter ;—| 
which he accordingly did, very much to my gratification, | 
and the benefit of my client, and unquestionably to his 
own honor. 

The cause then proceeded—the facts already cursorily | 
adverted to, were distinctly proved. The defendant chiet- | 
ly relied for his acquittal upon his general character, which 
was irreproachable—upon alleged misconduct of the child, | 
and particularly, that she had upon one occasion been found 
in possession of a small sum of money, which she said had 
been given to her by the defendant's brother, and which the 
brother denied, ‘The cause lasted nearly four days; the 
excitement daily increasing, until at length the period ar- 
rived when it became my duty to address the court and jury. 

Terrified and trembling, | arose. The temporary agita- 
tion of the multitude—and then the dead silence that suc- 
ceeded—the imaginary importance of a first effort—its 
probable effect upon my future lite—but above all, the de- | 
sire to vindicate the principles of humanity which had been 
outraged—a!! contributed by their claims upon ny exertion, | 


Jor Ay comes with loud and long continued applause; and 
/after haranguing the public, rather than the jury, for about 
|three hours, | sat down, amidst the most tumultuous ac- 
|clamation that ever disturbed the serenity or shocked the 
| dignity of a Court of Justice. 

| The whole effect of the speech was dramatic. The in- 
lof my tirade, was electrical—the entire assemblage melted 
into tears; in short, rage, indignation, sorrow, and com- 
inisseration, ruled the tumultuous throng by turns. 

My antagonists followed. They managed their cause 
with infinite address and ability; but in such a case, and 
with such an audience, it was not in the power of man to 
lsucceed. ‘The case was closed by the Attorney-General 
with great force and pathos, and the defendant was con- 
victed, 

‘This may be truly said to be a strange world—there is 
nothing in romance equal to the realities of life. My of- 
fice, wnich, as I have said, before that time was deserted, 
now, by this sudden and unexpected chance, became 
thronged with clients, anxious to unload their griefs and 
their pockets. My seclusion and tranquillity were forever 
exchanged tor public display, and ever changing scenes of 
noise and strife. With all the delight attending upon 
flattering hopes, is there not room to reflect here, whether 
the change, tavorable as it appeared, really contributed to 
increase the actual balance of human happiness? My 
means, itis true, were extended, but my expenses were 
necessarily much increased. My pleasures were of a more 
positive character, but so were iny pains. Daily | inhaled 
the buoyant gale of public favor; but I was also daily sub- 
jected to periis and penalties, which nothing but untiring 
ambition could endure. At this time I am even surprised 
that | could ever have rejoiced at a change which con- 
demned me to unremutting and interminable toil; and with 
the characteristic capriciousness of man, | look with anx- 
ious and desiring eyes upon the retirement and solitude 
which | once enjoyed, and which at that time was as much 
abhorred as it 1s coveted at tus, 

but to return to my narrative. Not satisfied with hav- 
ing vindicated the laws of the land and the rights of hu- 
manity, in the conviction of the offender, | resoived to ob- 
tain trom the master the discharge of the complainant from 
further servitude, and the exposure to future severity, 
Which must have been inevitably visited upon her had she 
returned to his employment. In pursuance of this object, 
{ communicaied to the counsel of the defendant an inten- 
lion to insiitute an action of damages tor the injury sus- 
tained by the child, but at the same time intimated, that! 
if her indentures sliould be cancelled, so that she might be 
restored to hertather, to whom no amount recovered could 
compensate tor the penalties of his daughter, | would 
waive all further process, and the defendant would be dis- 
charged from all additional responsibility. This proposi- 
tion was eagerly embraced, and | had the happiness. a few 
days afterwards, of delivering her into the hands of some] 


charitable individual, who shorUy afterwards caused her to| 
‘and consumed him. 


be restored to the arms of her delighted parents. 

Several years rolled on—and, in the ardor and anxiety) 
of protessional pursuits, the little German girl was at 
lengin almost forgotten, when one morning early, before | 
hau jett my chamber, which opened inumediately into my 
oltice, my ears were astounded with a contusion of sounds, 
to which those of babel were harmonious and musical. 
Hlurrying through my toilet, and passing hastily into my 
otlice, tue mystery was soon solved. In the very centre of 
itl tound a tall, handsome looking girl, about sixteen, 
whom | almost at once recognized as anna Maria Martin; 
and 1 soon learned that tue venerable pair by whom she 
was accompaiied were her parents, and the others, to the 
number of live or six, were her brothers and sisters. When 
lL entered, and, as nay be inferred, for some time before, 
they were all talking together, and in corrupt German, bad 
french, and worse tnglish, endeavoring, by their united 


to impair those feeble talents which might have been effee-| etlorts, to unpart to a french servant in my employ, some 
tually exercised, if less powerfully putinto requisition. As| idea of the object of their pilgrimage; for it seems, that, 
though seeking consolation from eve ry quarter, and anxious | after hve years, this little tribe had, vy tueir honest wdus- 
to conciliate the opinion of my opponents, the moment be-| try, acquired a moderate Competency; and the frst use to 
fore commencing my speech | turned toone of my antago-| Wich they applhed their litte surplus earnings, was to de- 
nists and said, ‘‘this is awful—it is very much like facing | fray the expenses of a Journey of some hunured miles, in 


a full mouthed battery’! in the expectation that he woula 
cheer me by the reply that my fears were lnaginary—a few 
words, and I should be relieved from anxiety, or something 
to that amount. But, on the contrary, iny anxiety Was 
redoubled by his remark, that it was truly a great day for 
me, as | should probably date my rise or ruin trom it. All 
further interruption was here luckily cut short by a direc- 
tion from the Court to commence the diseussion—and | be- 
gan. For some minutes | remembered nothing, with the 
exception of one circumstance, which showed that | was 
not entirely deprived of consciousness. Having, while 
speaking, thiown out my hand, I was shocked to perceive 
that it trembled like an aspen leaf, and immediately with- 
drew it, until the acquisition of greater courage should 
render it more confident in the cause. When | once got 
fairly started, the reaction of nature upon my system was 
most powerful. The excitement into which 1 was 
wrought presented, too, most boldly to my mind, all that 
lever read or knew. The audience, borne away by the| 
cecasion, and only requiring that the prominent features of 
it should be discreetly exhibited to them, breke in upon 


order to express their gratitude and affection towards one 
Who at best was entiued to no greater praise than that of 
having seen infancy in distress, and venture to take it by 
the hand, 

That | felt gratified, however, by this demonstration of 
regard, may weil be supposed, | pon separating, | re- 
turned very fervently their hopes for my future happiness; 
and, though it Was our first and last meeting—anu though 
many years have since rolled over us—the unpression lett 
upon iny mind by the occurrences, stuil remains vivid and 
unimpaired, | 

‘Thus ends the egotistical account of my first effort ; 
which, it seems, was almost providentially brought about| 
—and but for wiuch there is nodoubt but tuat | elmer must 
have sunk into what may be called the lethargy of the 
law—a sleep from which but few awaken—-or perhaps, in 
some momeut of excitement and despair, have abandoned| 
and abjured even its reverend name furever. 


-- | 





Bad puns do not constitute wit, neither is coarseness ex-| 
) 


actly the same thing as humor. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 








Excess in THe Pursurr or KNowLeper.—The prin- 
|cipal end why we are to get knowledge here, is to make 
juse of it for the benefit of ourselves and others in this 


How salutary a lesson | troduction of the child, whom I apostrophized in the course | world; but if by gaining it we destroy our health, we 


labor for a thing that will be useless in our hands; and 
\if by harassing our bodies, (though with a design to 
render ourselves more useful,) we deprive ourselves of 
the abilities and opportunities of doing that good we 
might have done with a meaner talent, which God 
thought sufficient for us, by having denied us the 
strength to improve it to that pitch which men of stron- 
ger constitutions can attain to, we rob God of so much 
service, and our neighbor of all that help, which, in a 
state of health, with moderate knowledge, we might 
have been able to perform. He that sinks his vessel by 
overloading it, though it be with gold and silver and 
precious stones, will give his owner but an ill account 
of his voyage. —Locke. 





Wonpers or rue Creation.—The following paragraph 
is from the eloquent Chalmers; 

About the time of the invention of the telescope, another 
instrument was formed, which laid open a scheme no less 
wonderful, and rewarded the inquisitive spirit of man.— 
This was the microscope. The one led me to see a sys- 
tem in every star, and the other led me to see a world in 
every atom.. The one taught me that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its people, and its countries, is 
but a grain of sand of the high field of immensity; the 
other teaches me that every grain of sand may harbor with- 
in the tribes and the families of a busy population. One 
told the insignificance of the world I tread upon, the other 
redeems it from all insignificance! for it tells me that in 
the leaves of every forest, and the waters of every rivulet, 
there are worlds teeming with life, and numberless are the 
glories of the firmament. The one has suggssted to me, 
that beyond and above all that is visible to man, there may 
be fields of creation which sweep immeasurably long and 
carry the impress of the Almighty'’s hand to the remotest 
scenes of the universe ; the other suggests to me that with- 
in and beneath all that minuteness which the aided eye of 
iman has been able to explore, there may be a region of in- 
visibles; and that, could we draw aside the mysterious 
curtain which shrouds it from our senses, we might see a 
theatre of as many wonders as astronomy has untolded, a 
universe within the compass of a point so small as to in- 
clude all the powers ofthe microscope, but where the won- 
der-working God finds room for the exercise of all the at- 
tributes where he can raise another mechanism of worlds, 
and fill andanimate themall with the evidence of his glory. 


Naro.rox.—The love of power and supremacy obsorbed 
No person, no domestic attachment, 
no private friendship, no love of pleasure, no relish for let- 
ters or the arts, no human sympathy, no human weakness, 
divided his mind with the passion for dominion and for 
dazzling manifestation of his power. Before this, duty, 
honor, love, humanity, fell prostrate. Josephine, we are 
told, was dear to him: but the devoted wife, who had stood 
firm and faithful in the day of his doubttul fortunes, was 
cast off in his prosperity to make room for a stranger, who 
might be more subservient to his power. 


Prospectus or Pantey’s Macazine.—The design of the 
publishers. in this Magazine, is to offer to the public an 
entertaining work for children and youth; one that may 
become with them a favorite; one that will please and in- 
struct them; one that they will regard not as a thing which 
they must read as a task, but which they will love to con- 
sult as a companion and friend; one, in short, the reading 
of which may be permirted to good children as a reward, 
but the denial of which may be felt as a punishment by 
those who are bad, It will consist chiefly of matters of 
fact, and the editors will endeavor to present truth and 
knowledge in a guise, as attractive to the youthful mind, as 
that in which fiction has generally been arrayed. 

The title of the work is chosen, as an indication of what 
it is intended shall be its character. The style which the 
author of Peter Parley’s Tales has chosen as a vehicle of 
instruction for youth, will be adopted in its pages, and Pe- 
ter Parley, in his proper character of story teller and tra 
veler, will often appear as a contributor. The work will 
comprise pieces adapted to all stages of the youthful faeul- 
ties trom childhood upwards. It may thus pass from hand 
to hand in the family circle, and the parents will not disdain 


| to find amusement in what Ahey are called upon to explain 


to their children; while the elder branches will be induced 
to try to lead on, by easy steps. their still younger compa- 
nions to that enjoyment which they have already expe- 
rienced themselves. 

The Contents of the Work will be too various to be enu- 
merated in this place. 

The work will be issued every other Saturday, and 26 
numbers will constitute the yearly volume. One dollar 
per annum, payable in advance. 


Boston, 1°33. LILLY, WAIT & CO. 
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Sees: 

Tue Curistian Lisrany.—Key and Biddle, No, 23 Mi- 
nor street, Philadelphia, publish a semi-monthly Periodical 
under the above title. the first number was issued on the 
first day of May. The design of the work is to publish, 
1. The most valuable Religious and Literary works which 
appear Tom the English press. In selecting from the for- 
mer class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as Christians may with 
propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable works from 





| 


the Continental press; and occasionally ee produc- | with type so large as not to fatigue the weakest eye. Its |superior style. 
s which may | immense size will enable the editor to crowd any common | 


tions of American writers. 3. Standard wor 
be out of print; and selections from such as are accessible | 
to but few. 4. Brief reviews of such books as do not fall | 
within the plan of this work; so that the reader may be | 
enabled to become speedily acquainted with most of the 


Prospectus oF THE Complete PeERiopicat Linrany.—| 


Forty-eight pages weekly—nearly 2,500 large octavo pages 
a year, for five dollars, furnishing annually select readin 
equal to fifty volumes of common size. The Library will 
contain nearly all the new works of merit as they appear: 
—viz. Voyages and Travels—History—Biography—Select 
Memoirs—the most approved European Annuals—Adven- 
tures—Tales of unexceptionable character, &c. &c. 
The ‘‘Complete Periodical Library’’ will be found indis- 
—— to all lovers of good reading, in town or country. 
avery number will contain 48 pages, in a size expressly 
adapted for binding, when the book is completed; printed 


sized book into two numbers, frequently into one. New 
works will thus be despatched as they arrive from Europe, 
and sent off fresh to its patrons. he subscriber in Mis- 
souri will be brought as it were to the very fountain of lite- 


g| 


Pieasurge Trrp.—On Saturday last, in compliance 
|with the general invitation of her commander, a very 
{numerous party of ladies and gentlemen took a plea- 
|sure trip in the steamboat George Washington. This 
“floating palace” came into our harbor, for the first 
jtime, on Tuesday last. She was built at Huron, Ohio, 
under the superintendance of Capt. A Walker, and is 
jowned by the Huron Steam Boat Company. This 
|beautiful vessel cost #%75,000, and is furnished in a very 


| Erm Country Suxpay Scnoot Usion.—We cheer- 
fully comply with the request of J. C. Meeks, Secre- 
tary (pro tem.) of this valuable association, to announce 


publications of the day, and to form, in some measure, an/rature. Works printed in this library will be furnished to|to our readers, that the annual meeting of the Union 


estimate of their value. 

The editors are pledged to favor no religious, much less | 
any political party; but to act on those great principles in | 
which all Evangelical Christians agree. The degree of 
confidence whieh may be reposed in their ability will be 
Jearned from the attestations of a number of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals in the United States. 

The Christian Library will be published semi-monthly, 
each number to contain forty-eight pages, extra imperial or 
double medium octavo, in double column, on a fine paper 
and good legible type. It will be folded and stitched with 
a neat cover on each number; securely mailed, so as to go 
safely to the most remote post office. The work will form 
two volumes yearly, of 576 pages each, and can be bound 
to match the late editions of Scott’s and Henry’s Com- 
mentaries. The price will be five dollars per annum, pay- 
able in advance; six dollars if paid at the end of the year. 
Any individual procuring five subscribers and forwarding 
the money, will be entitled toa sixth copy gratis. 

Key and Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
sercer, as an Appendix to the Christian Library, in th 
same form, for one dollar and twenty-five cents a year, 
payable in advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the close 
of the year. The present cost of this work is six dollars 
per annum. 

Orders with a remittance of five dollars, postage paid, 
will meet with prompt attention. 





Tur Journat or Bevites Lerrres.—New and Striking 
Character added to Waldie’s Select Circulating Library.—The 
proprietor of this work, anxious to gratify his readers to 
es great an extent as his means will allow, respectfully an- 
nounces to the public, that the very liberal patronage he 
has received, has enabled him to add a new feature to this 
periodical, which he believes can not fail to prove interest- 
ing and valuable. The Journal of Belles Lettres, embracing 
three to four pages of additional new matter, will be given 
every week as an accompaniment to the Circulating Libra- 
ry, and will contain: 

“1. Early reprints of the reviews and notices of new 


books, from the weekly and monthly periodical press of|— 


London, &c. These reviews will be carefully selected 
with reference both to imparting correct information re- 
specting such new books as are reprinted in America, and 
to conveying literary intelligence in regard to works which 
rarely find their way acrossthe Atlantic. This part of the 
Journal will embrace a considerable amount of extracts 
from new books of travels, memoirs, biography, novels, 
and in fact present a bird’s eye view of new publications, 
early diffused through the Union, by means of the facilities 
of mail transportation. 

2. Varieties, embracing literary anecdotes, newilibeov- 
eries in science and the arts, sketches of society an@ man- 
ners abroad, literary and learned transactions, short no- 
tices of new books and every species of information inter- 
esting to lovers of reading, with occasional specimens of 
the humorous departments of the London Press, which 
are within the bounds of good taste, and are now published 
in no other journal ia America. 

3. A regular list of the new books published and in pro- 
gress in London and America. 

4. Occasional original notices of new American publica-| 
tions, with extracts embracing their prominent features of 
excellence or defect. 

The Library and Journal are printed and published by 
Apvam Watpie, Philadelphia. 

Tur Kyicxernocker.—This work consists of Tales, 
Reviews, and Essays, with Notices of the Arts, Views of| 
Society at home and abroad, Comments on the Fashions| 
and temper of the times, Gleanings froin the least accessi- 
ble of foreign publications, the earliest on-dits in the 
literary, sporting, and fashionable circles. | But above all, 
to reflect life and literature, as displayed in this metropolis, 
is the principal object of The Knickerbocker, or New Yotk 
Monthly Magazine. 

> Each number contains eighty octavo pages of letter- 
press, (being thirty-two pages more than first promised. ) 


> Terms of Subscription, Five Dottars per annum, 
PEABODY & CO. 


payable on subscribing. 





219 Broadway, New-York, 


him, when, without it, he would be wholly unable to pro- 
cure them. A book that will! cost us six dollars to import, 
can be reprinted and distributed to subscribers, owing to our 
peculiar facilities, for about twenty or thirty cents, with 
the important addition of its being fresh and new. 

We shall give near 2,500 pages yee equal to fifty 
common sized books! Every work published in the Li- 
brary will be complete in itself. A title page will be given 
with each volume, so that the subscriber, if he please, may 
sell, or give it away, without injury to any of the others; 
or it may be bound up at the pleasure of the subscriber. 

This work presents an extraordinary feature, unknown 
to any other periodical in the country, The subscription 
price may be considered a mere loan for a year, as the 
work, at the year’s end, will sell for cost, and in many 
parts of the United States it will bring double its original 
cost to the subscriber. 

The works published in ‘‘The Complete Periodical Li- 
brary’’ will be of the highest character, both as regards the 
author and his subject. New works, of approved merit, 
will be sent out to the editor by every arrival from Europe, 
giving him an unlimited field to select from, while care 


will be taken to make this publication equal any thing of 


the kind in America. 

The first number was issued in May last, and regularly 
every Wednesday since, secured in handsome printed coy- 
ers, and on fine white paper, at $5 per annum, payable in 
advance. Clubs remitting $20 will be supplied with five 
copies for that sum; agents at the same rate. 

Orders to be addressed to the proprietor, 

T. K. GREENBANK, 
No. 9, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
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Temprrance.—The third number of the “American 
Quarterly Temperance Magazine,” just published, con- 
tains several able and well-written articles, which are 
admirably adapted to advance this great and noble en- 
We are much gratified with the “Appeal to 
Innkeepers,” which we cordially commend to that nu- 
merous and respectable body. Most earnestly is it to 
be desired, that every friend of temperance would con- 
stantly cherish, and practically exhibit, the sentiments 
so beautifully expressed iu the following extract from 
the Appeal: —*“It will be found generally, that where 
established habits and modes of thinking and acting are 
to be overcome, that it must be done by slow degrees: 


terprise. 


for man can not be expected in the the twinkling of an| 
eye, as by a new revelation, to leok upon that as al 


vice, to which a whole nation has been addicted. And 
this will teach a lesson of moderation to the friends of 
temperance, who will find their cause, as, every good 
one must do, to prosper more, under the influence of 
argument, of gentle persuasion, of patient reasoning 
with opposers, than by violent rebuke, reproach, de- 
nunciation, or attempt at coercion of any kind.” 





The Boquet has been recently purchased by Isaac C. 
Pray, jr., and “will hereafter be called The Pearl and 
Literary Gazette.” 
the third volume have reached us. Its general appear- 
ance is much improved, and, from the well-known tal- 
ents of Mr. Pray, who has so ably conducted the Am- 
herst Shrine, this periodical can not fail to seeure an 
adequate share of public support. 


i will be held at Cayuga Creek, on Tuesday next, the 
17th of September, Exercises to commence witha 
‘sermon, at eleven o'clock in the morning. Several ad- 
dresses will be delivered, and delegates, &c. are re- 
|quested to be punctual in their attendance. We take 
this opportunity of mentioning, for the information of 
|superintendants and teachers in the country, that Mr. 
| Meeks, as depositary of the “American Sunday School 
| Union,” has constantly for sale, at his book-store, on 


| Main-street, Buffalo, a large and well-selected assort- 
|ment of approved juvenile publications. 


| 


The “Complete Circulating Library,” now publishing 
iby T. K. Greenbank, and the prospectus of which will 
|be found in a preceding column, contains some of the 
choicest selections from the literature of the day; and 
jits form, size, and price render it peculiarly adapted for 
general circulation and family reading. Weare glad 
to learn, that “the success which has attended the ex- 
ertions of the publisher, to usher into public notice the 
| Periodical Library, justifies the expression of his warm- 
est thanks and gratitude. A steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing patronage proves, that the advantages held 
out to readers in the first announcement of this work, 
are now every where admitted, and duly appreciated.” 
The Library will consist of four volumes in the course 
of the year—each volume to make upwards of six hun 
dred and twenty pages. ‘The works contained in the 
| owt volume of this valuable periodical, which may now 
be had at the publisher's, handsomely bound, price only 
2, were originally published in the London editions in 











seventeen volumes, (eight of which were in octavo,) 
‘and cost nearly forty dollars. 





The Literary Register and Miscellaneous Magazine, 
is the title of'a neatly printed and well-filled sheet, just 
‘commenced at Elyria, Lorain county, Ohio. It is pub- 
lished by A. 8. Park, and edited by A. A. Bliss. 





Tue First Causr.—This interesting article we have 
copied from the /Vorth American Magazine. It is one 
|of a series of original papers, now publishing in that 
‘truly national work, under the caption—“From the 
Diary of a Lawyer,” and which bid fair to become as 
popular as Blackwood's extracts “From the Diary ofa 
late Physician.” 


_ Ivrems.—Cork Mattresses are among the necessaries 
recently adopted by merchant ships. Each mattress, 

incase of a wreck at sea, will support three persons in 
the water. 

Emigration.—Ninetyfour thousand Protestants have 
‘emigrated from Ireland within the last four years. 

| Worthy of Imitation.—The people of Lowell, Mass. 
|have vetoed the proposal to build a theatre in that vik 
lage. 
| ervantes.—The royal government of Spain has or- 

dered a bust of Cervantes to be placed in front of the 


The first and second numbers of) house he inhabited at Madrid, 


| Obelisks. —One of the celebrated Obelisks of Thebes 
has reached Toulon. 

Manual Labor Institution.—A manual labor institu- 
tion for Education, has been just opened in Dayton, 
Ohio, 
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THE BATTLE OF PRINCETON. 


“The Americans were drawn up in order of battle on the bank. 
In this critical situation, two armies upon which the destinies of a 
whole continent reposed, were within one thousand yards of each 
other, and only separated by a fordable creek named Surpine.”’ 

Pau! Allen's Hist. Amer. Rev. 


Though our fathers fearless rushed, 
Where the purple torrent gushed, 
When young Freedom first unfurled 
His proud ensign to the world; 
There was atime, a fearful hour, 
When spiritiess despair held sway, 
In bosoms where hope’s cherub ray 
Not long before had power 
The Surpine rolled his crested wave, 
Tinged with the life-drops of the brave, 
Between two host»; the sabre's gleam 
Wae mirrored in the winding stream, 
And offen spoke the hostile ranks, 

In thunder from the opporing banks 
From morn watil the close of day, 
Pair Freedom's small, devoted band, 

Unawed by Eogiand's bright array, 
With patient eourage guard the strand, 
The last hope of their native land. 
Though many slept upon the shore, 
Who will awake to life no more, 

Pale death came in a sterner form, 
Than in the battle’s iron storm; 
Gaunt famine aided now the brand, 
To thin the number of that band, 
The frosty breath of winter gave 
‘To many an antimely grave; 
Half-famished did the aged sire 
Behold his gallant boy expire; 
And offen did the son behold 
His father’s body stifand cold. 
But those surviving brandish yet 
Defiance with the bayonet. 
And strong hands, with iron grasp, 
Crimson-painted fale hions clasp, 
Pallid though their cheeks appear, 
It ix not the hue of fear; 
Hunger on each manly face 
Hath left its desolating trace 
But the patriot’s holy flame 
Yet animates the wasted frame; 
And gives the warrior in the fight, 
Though weaponless, an arm of might. 
The stern resolve, to do or die, 
Is flashing from the sunken eye; 
The lips compres*’d, and knitted brow, 
Bespeak the mind that will not bow. 
Still their eagle standard waves, 
The token of defeat to slaves. 
Though many shot», unerring sent, 
Its starry, silken folds had rent; 
The tempest with it played; 
The dying patriot loves to see 
That banner waving proud and free. 
And perish in its shade. 
The Briton, in his guarded tent, 
The evening spent in merriment. 
He thought the glorious hour was nigh 
Of triumph and of vietory; 
He thought the morn would teach the foe, 

A tyrant’s unrelenting wrath; 

For blood they lefi upon the snow, 

And corpse-strewed was their path; 
But little thought, ere morn, his ear 
The death-knell of his hopes would hear. 
Neither mirth, nor idle word, 

In the patriots’ camp was heard; 
Watch-tires threw a flood of light 
On the ebon-robe of night. 

Listen! sounds are faintly borne, 

On the night-breeze sweeping by; 
It is not the bugle horn, 

Nor the fearful battle ery; 

Nor the charging of a host, 

Dying croan, or victors’ boust; 

Nor the neigh ofeharger proud, 

Nor the cymbal clashing loud; 

The breeze brings now and then, 
The tread of marching men; 

And the hollow, rambling sound, 

Of cannon-wheels on frozen ground. 
On they come! fo proud array 

Of mailed warriors greets the sight, 
For no tossing plumes have they, 

And no helmets brigtt, 

But they were a dauntless few, 

In the rustie’s garb arrayed, 

To their struggling country true, 

They had drawn the batile blade; 
They were men in danger tried, 

And in action bold; 

They had flung the sheath aside, 
Not for love of gold; 
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But that spirit Jed them on, 
Which inspired at Marathon, 
The valiant Greek of old. 
The stern watch-word of the free, 
Called the wanderer from the sea, 
And the war-note of the brave, 
Roused the hermit in his cave. 
Not burning thirst for fame, 
Caused men with hoary hair 
The battle storm to dare; 
Almost weaponless they came, 
‘To resign their latest breath, 
In the harvest field of deeth. 
The morning of a deathless day, 
Was scattering the mist away. 
With the fag of England dancing, 

And the spirit-stirring drum, 

And the war-horse madly prancing, 

The charging legions come. 

And it was a glorious #i¢lt, 

To behold the advancing toe, 
With their armor gleaming bright, 

Aud the waving plume of snow. 
Fearless came the knightly line, 

With a startling battle shout; 
Bright their ringing corslets shine, 

And their swords are out. 

But the hardy freemen stood, 

Like the monarch of the wood, 
When he sees the hunter near, 
Brandishing his deadly spear. 
Though not clad in steel they were, 

Firm and statue-like they stand; 
With each manly bosom bare, 

To avenge a trampled land. 
When the hireling drew nigh, 

Fire flashed from every eye, 
And some implored kind heaven; 

The deadly tube they aim, 

A crash—a burst of fame— 

The foe are backward driven. 
But again in line arrayed, 

See! the rallying squadrons close 
The appalling breaches made, 

By the volley of their foes, 

Like a mighty torrent gushing 
Or a fearful whirlwind rushing, 

When the strong oaks bow; 
Baffled, but unconquered yet, 
England tries the bayonet; 

God shield the patriot now! 
Science!’ from thy classic hall, 
Speeds the swift, unerring ball; 
Where the student's taper waned, 

Gieams the sword of strife; 

And the chapel floor is stained, 

With the tide of life. 

Though the freemen met the foe, 
Dealing death with every blow; 
Yet the efforts fainter grew, 

Of that brave, devoted few, 

But firm and undismayed, 

Their leader on his foaming steed, 

Was presentin that hour of need; 
And waving his red blade, 

His voice above the din arose, 

The harbinger of death to foes, 

Hark! a shout now rends the sky, 

The hireling foe—they fly: they fly! 

The strife is over; and the free, 

Bless God, for granting vietory. 

They mourn the gallant Mercer dead, 

Who found the patriot martyr’s bed, 
That bloody field upon; 

My native land! the page of fume 

Can boast ne brighter, prouder name, 

Than WASHINGTON. 

* Alluding to the storming of Nassau Hall, where the British 
sheltered themselves. 


VARIETIES. 

To gain a correct acquaintance with human nature, it is 
necessary to move ina public or extensive sphere. A more 
limited circle of observation conducts to greater minute- 
ness and accuracy. A public mode of life is favorable to a 
knowledge of manners; a private, to a knowledge of char- 
acter. 

General and immethodical reading is not without its ad- 
vantages, and seems preferable to that which is limited, 
however select or systematic. 

The generality of men have no ruling passion, but spend 
their days in a kind of passive acquiescence, and are borne 
on unconsciously by the tide of life. A ruling passion re- 
quires mental energy, of which most people are destitute. 

Solitude is adapted to give a knowledge of character; 
mixing with the world, to draw out or to modify char- 
acter. 

Variety of studies, so far from weakening the mind, is a 
powerful means of promoting its energy and growth. We 
seldom meet with persons of vigorous understanding, 


whose range of thought has been confined cyiefly to one 
departinent. 
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Tur Morning Am.—There is something in the 
morning air, that while it defies the penetration of our 
proud and shallow philosophy, adds brightness to the 
blood, freshness to life, and vigor to the whole frame; 
the freshness of the lip, by the way, is, according to 
Dr. Marshall Hall, one of the surest marks of health. 
If ye would be well, therefore, if ye would have your 
heart dancing gladly like the April breeze, and your 
blood flowing like an April brook, up with the lark— 
“the merry lark,” as Shakspeare calls it, which is “the 
| ploughman’s clock,” to warn him of the dawn; up and 
breakfast on the morning air—fresh with the odor of 
budding flowers, and al! the fragrance of the maiden 
spring; up from your nerve-destroying down bed, and 
from the foul air pent within your close-drawn curtains, 
and with the sun “walk o’er the dew of the fur eastern 
hills.” But we must defend the morning air from the 
aspersions of those who sit in their close, airless stud- 
ies, and talk of the chilling dew, and the unwholesome 
damps of the dawn: we lave all the facts in our favor, 
that the fresh air of the morning is uniformly whole- 
some; and, having the facts, we pitch such shallow 
philosophy to fools who have nothing else for a foot- 
ball. 





Practice of Eminent Men.—Sir W. Jones, a most 
accomplished scholar, who had made himself acquainted 
with eight and twenty langnages, has left it on record, 
that amidst all his pursuits, the study of the Sacred Vol- 
ume had been his constant habit. Sir Isaac Newton, 
the greatest of mathematicians, was a diligent student 
of the Bible. Mr. Locke, a man of distinguished acute- 
ness in the science of mind, wrote to recommend the 
study of the New Testament; as having “God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and truth unmixed with 
error for its matter.” Milton, the greatest of poets, 
evidently had his mind most deeply imbued with the 
study of the word of God. Boerhaave, eminent as a 
natural philosopher, spent the first hour of every day 
in meditation on the sacred pages. Here no man can 
say that he has not leisure. A most beneficent insti- 
tution of our Creator has given us, for this duty, a sev- 
enth part of our time, one day in every week, one whole 
year out of every seven. 





Strong Memory.—Many instances are recorded of 
remarkably retentive memories, ‘This faculty can be 
much strengthened by exercise; and they who com- 
plain of their weakness in this particular, may, with a 
little energy on their own part, overcome such mental 
yar poe There are many mechanical processes de- 
vised and adopted to assist the memory: we have no 
great faith in their utility, though they are, unquestion- 
ably, of service. ‘The art of fixing the attention is the 
great secret in this work;—people whose thoughts are 
apt to wander, commonly speaking, have bad memo- 
ries. ‘The power of bringing the mind, as it were, toa 
focus—that power enables its possessor to engrave 
each passing image upon the tablet of the brain. If 
we look into the ordinary affairs of life, we shall see 
that objects which dwelt the longest on our recollec- 
tion, were those that made the strongest impression at 
the time of their appearance, Speaking of strong me- 
mory, few examples will compare, in force, with that of 
Cook the tragedian; who, it 1s said, committed the en- 
lire contents of a daily newspaper in the space of eight 
hours! A time some readers would employ in looking 
it over, 





Gesius anp No Genius.—Men of talent and genius 
ure often poor, because they wait proudly for the world 
to seek them, to acknowledge their merit and record it. 
Hence they often lie like unworked gold in a mine, till 
aceident lays them open to the light. Men of inferior 
abilities struggle into notice by perseverance, and thrust 
themselves into places which their superiors expect to 
have offered to them. Hence, the sight of a dunce 
rolling by in his carriage, and genius walking with a 
threadbare coat. 





It is related of Roscoe, in the life just published by 
his son, that in his youth he was in such humble cir- 
cumstances, as to be employed to carry potatoes on his 
head to market for sale. In this and other laborious 
occupations, he passed many years of his life, devoting 
his hours of relaxation to reading. An example which 
teaches us, that no sphere is so humble, but that such 
knowledge may be acquired as will raise us to better 
companionship, and exalt us in the scale of intellectual 
being. 














